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Letters, when available. Membership dues (less $17.50 in each membership category) and dona- 
tions, including books, are deductible in accordance with the Internal Revenue Code. 
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Robert Aitken 
and the Bible 
of the 


Revolution 


AL FISCHLER 





Rosert AITKEN represents that class of small-business people who 
in eighteenth-century America could not be denied liberty. Their 
quiet inner resolve was the counterpoint to the passionate advocacy of 
their revolutionary colleagues, and no less important in the struggle to 
free colonial America from Britain. A study of Aitken’s life and work 
also provides insights into the operation of a colonial printing office 
and gives a sense of what it meant to be a printer in “1776.” 

By background, religion, and entrepreneurial spirit, Aitken easily 
fitted into the patriotic movement of colonial Philadelphia. After a 
visit in 1769, he moved permanently to that city in 1771 and estab- 
lished himself as a bookseller and binder. He was thirty-six years old 
and had trained as a bookbinder in Edinburgh. In modern terms, his 
bindings were not outstanding, but for colonial productions, they 
seem accomplished. In 1774 he added printing to his skills and was 
soon in trouble with the colonial authorities. he anti-imperialist tone 
of his publications evoked the threat of arrest and confinement on a 
prison ship in New York harbor.! 

In January 1775, Aitken published the first number of The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine; or, American Monthly Museum. ‘Thomas Paine, who 
had arrived in America in November 1774 with letters of introduction 
from Benjamin Franklin, was put to work as editor.* The relationship 
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between Paine and Aitken could not have been a happy one, for 
Paine left the magazine in September 1775. There is some indication 
that his lax habits with respect to publishing deadlines may have 
annoyed Aitken, and there is no question that Paine’s capacity for 
brandy amazed him.? In any case, in January 1776, Paine’s Common 
Sense was published by Robert Bell, another ex-Edinburgh printer, 
resident in Philadelphia. 

Aitken ended publication of The Pennsylvania Magazine with the 
July 1776 issue. The press of other activities seems the most likely 
reason for the demise, for by 1775 Aitken was printing for the 
Continental Congress, publishing the proceedings of that body, and 
reprinting British military manuals for the newly formed Continental 
Army. Between these tasks and other requirements of Congress, the 
local military, and work for the city of Philadelphia, Aitken had a 
heavy workload. He continued as Congressional printer until 1777. 
His workload also included the first American editions of Aesop and of 
the New Testament, and orders and proclamations for Congress, the 
military, and the local militia.4 

The British occupied Philadelphia from September 1777 to June 
of the next year. Congress, in anticipation of the British occupation, 
had left Philadelphia for Baltimore, leaving Aitken with an option to 
follow with his equipment at their expense.° Aitken, however, chose 
to stay in Philadelphia. 

Between 1777 and 1781, Aitken published five editions of the 
New Testament. In 1781, responding to a shortage of Bibles caused 
by lack of importation, and emboldened by his success with the New 
‘Testament, he petitioned Congress for support in publishing a com- 
plete edition of the Bible. After the text had been approved by the 
two Congressional chaplains, the enterprise was endorsed by 
Congress, which recommended “this edition of the Bible to the 
inhabitants of the United States.”© An endorsement from George 
Washington was to follow.’ 

About September 25, 1782, the Aitken edition of The Holy Bible 
was offered for sale “at Pope’s Head, Three Doors above the Coffee 
House, in Market Street.” The first Bible published in the English 
language in America was a small book (3.375 x 5.75 inches) and rather 
thick. Set in 9-point type and running to 1,114 pages, it was quite a 
job for Aitken’s shop, and he must have been very proud of his work. 
He took several copies of the sheets and bound them in two-volume 
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editions. The very first was presented to a close friend, Ebenezar 
Hazard, and inscribed by Aitken as follows: “This first copy of the 
first edition ever printed in America in the English language is pre- 
sented to Ebenezar Hazard, Esq., by the Editor.”? There were at 
least two other specially bound sets since the New York Public 
Library has two copies of volume two. A census conducted before 
1930 located thirty-two copies of what is known as the “Bible of the 
Revolution,”!9 somewhat fewer than the known copies of the 
Gutenberg Bible. 

Some idea of Aitken’s printing operation may be obtained from an 
advertisement he placed in the Philadelphia Aurora of January 21, 
1801, a year before his death: 


‘The subscriber in the decline of life, having determined to relinquish the 
printing business. He therefore offers at private sale, two excellent 
mahogany printing presses, together with an extensive assemblage of 
printing types, including an Hebrew and Greek font, the whole amount- 
ing to 34 fonts well assorted, with every requisite, in excellent order, and 
in good condition; calculated for an extensive book-work or a daily news- 
paper, including also, a general and useful assortment of flowers, cuts and 
ornaments... 


While Aitken’s list was not detailed, it provides an idea of what was 
adequate for an eighteenth-century printing office. By the end of the 
Revolution, printers in America were self-sufficient in the sense that for- 
eign importation of equipment or supplies was no longer necessary. 
Presses were available,!* paper mills were producing,!S and type 
foundries had been established.!4 Aitken also offered for sale a two- 
story brick house on the corner of Laetitia Court and Black Horse Alley. 
The ground floor served as the printing office, and an upstairs garret was 
used for drying sheets. In the end, however, he did not sell. He died in 
July 1802, and left the business to his daughter, an accomplished print- 
er and bookbinder. 

When Isaiah Thomas published his History of Printing in America in 
1810, he indicated doubt as to the priority of Aitken’s Bible.!S Thomas 
thought that a Bible had been printed in Boston in 1752 by Kneeland 
and Green. Since the printing of a Bible was a Crown monopoly, any 
Bible-printing in the colonies before the Revolution would have to 
have been surreptitious. Hence, ‘Thomas warns that there would be a 
fictitious imprint of London and of the official printer, Mark Baskett. 
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Here it is agreed that ‘Thomas made an error. He should have said 
‘Thomas Baskett, a printer of Bibles at London and Oxford from 1742 
to 1761. Mark Baskett did not print a Bible until 1761. 

The single certain way to establish priority earlier than Aitken’s 
would be to show an unequivocally earlier imprint. The only serious 
claimant appeared in the 1890s. It bore the London imprint of Mark 
Baskett and the date of 1752. In 1919, Charles L. Nichols examined 
this book, collating it with several copies of known London Baskett 
Bibles of 1763. His conclusion, based on irrefutable typographical evi- 
dence, is that the books are the same and that the “1752” copy has a 
deliberately forged date. A later survey of ‘Thomas’s notes concluded 
that his evidence for the statement of 1810 was hearsay. 

In December 1960, an exhibit, Tze Work of Robert Aitken, was 
mounted at The Free Library of Philadelphia. A review of that exhib- 
it appeared in the London Times Literary Supplement on February 24, 
1961. The exhibit, keying on Aitken’s waste book entries from 1771 
to 1802, displayed several hundred imprints and bindings or rubbings 
of bindings produced at Aitken’s shop. While of variable quality, the 
range is impressive. 

Aitken has to be remembered not only as the printer and publish- 
er of the first English-language Bible in North America, but as one of 
the early supporters of American independence, not from the 
anonymity of a mob but in print, with his name in bold caps, on the 
title page. 


1Deardon, Robert, and Douglas S. Watson, The Bible of the Revolution (San Francisco: 
John Howell, 1930), 12-13. Apparently nothing came of the threat. The local author- 
ities would not have been anxious to create an incident that could provoke riots. 


2Foner, Eric, Tom Paine and Revolutionary America (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1977), 72. One letter was to Franklin’s son-in-law, Richard Bache, who was 
Aitken’s partner in the magazine venture. 


3Winterich, John T., Early American Book Printing (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1935), 118-20. 


4Hideburn, Charles R., The Issues of the Press in Pennsylvania, 1685-1784, Vol. II 
(Philadelphia, 1836; reprint: New York: Burt Franklin, 1968), 274-296. According to 
his ledger, the almost fifty-three pounds owed Aitken by the local militia was never paid. 


SDeardon, p. 15. 

6Lehman-Haupt, Hellmut, The Book in America (New York: R. Bowker, 1952), 37. 
7Adams, Randolph G., “America’s First Bible,” Te Colophon, New Series, Vol. 1, (1935),12. 
8Ibid. 
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9Deardon, p. 22. In 1844, Sam Hazard, Ebenezar’s son, sold the set to the British 
Museum. 


10]bid, p. 23. 


11As quoted in Silver, Rollo G., The American Printer, 1787-1825 (Charlottesville: 
University of Virginia Press, 1967), 29. 

12Since 1769. Lehman-Haupt, p. 18. 

13As early as 1769. Ibid., p. 20. 

14From the early 1780s. Ibid., p. 22. 


15Thomas, Isaiah, History of Printing in America, Vol. I, (Albany, 1874; reprinted by 
Burt Franklin, n.d.), 267. 


16Adams, pp. 11-20. Nichols was the president of the American Antiquarian Society. 
Book Glub member Al Fischler ts affihated with the Graduate History Department 


at San Jose State University. His special interest ts 
Colonial American history. 
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ali do no b Eg lie Ve that anything will 


altogether supplant the printed book, which has 
changed so little since Gutenberg finished printing 

the first book, a Bible, back in 1455. I do not believe 
that any nimble television apparatus, any series of 

phonograph records, any ingenious microscopic 


gadget whereby you can carry the entire works of 
Balzac in your cigaret case, will ever take the place 
of books, just as we know them.’ 
Sinclair Lewis, 1936 


JONATHAN CLARK: THE ARTICHOKE PRESS 
550 MOUNTAIN VIEW AVENUE 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIFORNIA 94041 
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The Mapping of California as an Island: An [lustrated Checklist 

by Glen McLaughlin, with Nancy H. Mayo. California Map Society, 
1995. 11 x 8 1/2 inches, 143 pages, 186 facsimile map illustrations, 
stiff decorative paper wrappers. 
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‘THE NOTION of California as a great island west of the continent of 
North America was a product of imaginative speculation born of igno- 
rance in the early seventeenth century. This notion found its first car- 
tographic expression in 1622. A credulous world seized upon the idea 
and, for well over one hundred years, hundreds of maps appeared 
showing California as an island. Even after Father Kino demonstrat- 
ed in 1701 that California was not an island, the true believers 
remained. One cartographer, contesting Father Kino, is said to have 
sworn that he had mariners in his office who had sailed around the 
island of California. 

It is a simple matter to find geographical aberrations in the history of 
cartography. But the idea of California as an island has caught the fancy 
of collectors and historians of cartography. ‘he book under review, by 
Book Club member Glen McLaughlin with Nancy H. Mayo, is the third 
study of these maps in the last thirty years. That published by The Book 
Club of California in 1972, Cahfornia as an Island, by John Leighly, has 
become a high-priced item in the book market. Leighly’s historical 
essay was accompanied by a checklist of 182 maps. 

McLaughlin’s list goes substantially beyond this. He has sought to list 
and describe all maps, excluding world maps, which show California as 
an island. He has drawn upon but not limited himself to his extensive 
collection of maps of California as an island (a small part of which was 
exhibited at The Book Club in 1992). The book has 249 entries under 
maps; in many instances multiple states exist under a given number so 
that the total of maps listed is well in excess of 249, more than twice the 
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number listed in Leighly when world maps are excluded. The inclusion 
of five maps produced in Asia, world maps showing California as an 
island, is an exception justified by the elusiveness of such maps. In addi- 
tion, the book lists celestial charts (6), title pages (7), and one silver 
medal which show California as an island. Several indexes are provided: 
an index of the map titles, an index of dedications, and an index of all 
proper names appearing on the maps. The last is particularly helpful for 
identification, and this writer has already made use of it. 

Although McLaughlin has sought to list @// maps showing California 
as an island, he recognizes that there are bound to be more Out There 
and properly characterizes his book as “a work in progress.” ‘The book is 
justified at this time by the great advance that has been made over ear- 
lier works, and it will serve to help identify those maps that have so far 
escaped notice. It is a necessary reference book for the collector of 
antique maps and for the cartographic historian. Its utility goes beyond 
the subject of California as an island since the maps are of the Americas 
or parts thereof. For the non-collector the book provides an attractive, 
illustrated presentation of one of those odd quirks of history. 

The book is designed by Marianne Hinckle and produced by Hinckle 
& Sons Printing Office and Afio Nuevo Island Press. The price is 
$45.00. It is also available directly from the author for $50.00 including 
California tax and shipping: Glen McLaughlin, California Map Society, 


P.O. Box 3590, Saratoga, CA 95070-1590. 
WARREN HECKROTTE 


Afoot and Alone. By Stephen Powers. The Book Club of Texas (Box 
49987, Austin TX 78765-0987). 368 pp. $200 to non-members of the 
Book Club of Texas; $165 to members. (Membership in the Texas 
club is open to all at $35, so a word to the wise should be sufficient.) 


BECAUSE THE SUBJECT is so close to my heart, this review will have to be 
a personalized one, rather than the usual objective, third-person critique 
more common to the genre. 'Way back in 1956, David Magee asked me 
to write a small book (my first) on a subject of my own choice to be pub- 
lished by the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco. | came back with two 
options, historical-biographical narratives on either the notorious 
Captain Robert H. Waterman of the clipper C/a/l/enge or the transconti- 
nental walker, Powers. David's choice was the seafarer, and the result 
was Adrian Wilson's splendid design of my Bu//y Waterman. Forty years 
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ago, I missed my chance of re-discovering Stephen Powers for 
Californians. 

The Book Club of Texas has done us a great favor by salvaging this 
“lost” book by a major nineteenth-century Western writer, and in a very 
handsome limited (300 copies) edition designed and printed by our own 
Patrick Reagh. It is one of the Zamorano 80, but has not been available 
since the 1884 reprint of the original edition of 1872. Probably, Powers 
is remembered today in the Golden State, if at all, only by collectors like 
Mike Harrison and a handful of anthropologists familiar with Professor 
Alfred Kroeber’s praise of him and his pioneering work, 77iles of 
Cahfornia. The latter title was reprinted as a paperback in 1977, with an 
introduction and notes by Dr. Robert Heizer, Kroeber's disciple at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

But Powers was more than just the Coast’s first ethnologist; he was 
remarkable in two other respects. First, he was a superb pedestrian, 
when that term, before the advent of Henry Ford's tin lizzies, meant not 
a darting potential victim but a prodigious walker, a long-distance hiker. 
Secondly, this born wanderer was an excellent writer who contributed 
articles to Bret Harte’s Overland Monthly as well as the Atlantic Monthly 
and Lippincott’s Magazine. 

It is not always remembered that some of America’s best authors have 
figured among the continent’s great travelers on foot (along with Gary 
Kurutz’s Gold Rush diarists, talented and otherwise). Henry D. 
‘Thoreau, with his Essay on Walking, was one. He did not just loaf his 
days away on the shore of Walden Pond)—I, for one, have trailed him 
all over Cape Cod. John Burroughs, with his “Notes of a Walker,” in 
Scribner's (1880), was another, as was Burroughs’s old comrade, John 
Muir, the Sierra scrambler of several classic books. 

The most comparable books to Afoot and Alone are by Muir and Charles 
Lummis. The latter’s A 77amp Across the Continent (1892), detailing his jour- 
ney from Ohio to Los Angeles, is, of course, closer than Muir’s A Thousand 
Mile Walk to the Gulf (1916), describing his stroll from Indiana to Cedar Key, 
Florida. Muir’s walk so seized my imagination that I made a sort of pil- 
grimage to his destination, years ago, after Glen Dawson described that 
interesting island to me. But even Lummis’s San Franciscan son, Keith, 
will admit that “the Old Man” had a teeny-weeny tendency to exaggerate 
when it came to his own exploits. This is certainly the case with his adven- 
tures on the trail. And even if you disregard the Los Angelefio’s showboat- 
ing, A Tramp is simply not such good writing as Powers’s Afoot. 
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Stephen Powers walked all the way from Raleigh to San Francisco 
and at a critical time. It was 1868; the wounds of war were still not healed 
in the South, while the West was not yet tied to the East by steel rails— 
not until a year later at Promontory, Utah Territory. And Powers took his 
time, ten months, in order to explore the country and its people. Not for 
him were the hurried stagecoach trips to the West of Horace Greeley and 
Samuel Bowles, or even the horseback rides of the Coast’s J. Smeaton 
Chase. The ex-war correspondent did not roam westward just for adven- 
ture and love of nature, but to make a personal, eye-witness study of 
“the most diverse races of the Republic’—Southern whites, blacks, 
Indian, Mexican-Americans, and immigrant Chinese—and to picture 
these men and places in his text. He succeeded admirably. 

The editor of this new edition, perhaps intimidated by historiogra- 
phy’s current crop of P.C. po/zer, warns us (unnecessarily) that Powers 
not only indulged in socio-racial stereotyping, but used the N—word 
of the O.J. trial. When judged by the temper of his times, however, 
Powers was anything but a bigot, remarkably gentle in criticizing the 
naive freedmen (ex-slaves) who were already crowding into urban 
ghettos, slums in Charleston and Savannah. In fact, he was an “equal 
opportunity” critic, harder on lazy, ignorant, and dirty “poor whites” 
and carpetbagging Yankees, the latter fattening on the carcass of an 
exhausted and humiliated South. He was, naturally, and correctly for 
his time, harshest of all on the warlike Comanches and Apaches of the 
Southwest, because of their atrocities. 

Powers deliberately sought out the common people—poor people. 
His trip was no American version of Europe’s Grand Tour. He avoided 
well-known places and rich or famous individuals. His observations on 
the post-war Confederacy are worthy of shelf space alongside Frederick 
Law Olmsted’s regional classic on the pre-war South, T/e Cotton Kingdom 
(1861). Likewise, his views of ‘Texas deserve to be shelved alongside 
those of Olmsted in A Journey Through Texas (1857). Powers’s route, west 
of Waxahachie, Texas, was with a wagon train for safety, though still 
afoot, if not now alone. So it took him along the dangerous Gila Trail, 
and his book is reminiscent of J. Ross Browne’s Adventures in the Apache 
Country of almost exactly the same period. Powers even wrote somewhat 
like Browne, and his original illustrations (thirty-six of them reprinted 
here) by True W. Williams are of the same “period” style and have some 
of the spirit of Browne’s drawings. 

Of two dozen chapters, seventeen are on the West. Although warned 
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against robbers in the South and, especially, savages in the Southwest, 
Powers’s only weapon was his pocket knife, whereas Lummis, sixteen 
years later and in a more peaceful era, was armed to the teeth. But the 
westward march from Texas was full of hardships, and Powers called the 
Gila “the River of Despair.” 

The introduction, notes, and index by Dr. Harwood Hinton, who 
knows both ‘Texas and Arizona like the palm of his paw, are excellent. 
‘The annotations, while succinct, are detailed enough to place Powers’s 
observations in proper perspective. The physical book, large in format 
and bound in blue cloth with gilt lettering on the spine, is conservative- 
ly handsome rather than striking in appearance. But its production val- 
ues are first-rate. It is a splendidly made book. For those of us who are 
“content oriented” (to use an awful term from art criticism), it is a won- 


derful volume, most highly recommended. 
RICHARD H. DILLON 


The Book Club of California Honored 
by the American Printing History Association 





IN EARLY November, President Joanne Sonnichsen received a letter 
from Martin Antonetti, Chair of the Awards Selection Committee of 
the American Printing History Association, to announce that The 
Book Club of California was chosen for the 1996 APHA Institutional 
Award. This award has been made each year since 1985 to an institu- 
tion which has “sponsored, supported, or themselves made distin- 
guished contributions to the study, recording, preservation or dissem- 
ination of printing history.” Mr. Antonetti, Librarian of the Grolier 
Club and formerly Special Collections Librarian at Mills College, 
states that this formula “doesn’t begin to do justice to the range and 
excellence of the Book Club’s achievement in this field.” The Club 
can be especially proud of sharing this honor with the American 
Antiquarian Society, the St Bride Printing Library, the Grolier Club, 
and the Center for the Book at the Library of Congress, to name only 
some of those to receive the award in the past. 

President Sonnichsen accepted the award for ‘The Club at APHA’s 
annual meeting on January 27th at the New York Public Library. The 
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presentation, appropriately enough, took place during Bibliography 
Week, and Mrs. Sonnichsen’s short speech gave credit to all those 
whose efforts gained this award for The Club: Publications Committee 
Chairman Gary F. Kurutz and his Committee, for example, and 
Keepsake editors and contributors, as well as Harlan Kessel, past editor 
of our Quarterly News-Letter, and many others. The Club is grateful to 
Martin Antonetti and his committee for the high honor bestowed by the 
American Printing History Association. 


Bill Wreden’s “@phemeral” Legacy 





‘THE TITLE of this article is, of course, a joking one; the quotation marks 
are there for a reason. There is nothing ephemeral—short-lived—about 
the bookish legacy of William Paul Wreden (1910-1995). He was a 
world-class antiquarian bookman who will be long remembered. But 
Bill’s funny bone was not fossilized; he would enjoy the play on words 
of the title, meant to suggest his latest, posthumous, contribution to the 
world of books. It is an interesting addition to The Book Club’s library 
in general, but specifically its printing ephemera sub-collection, a gift 
from Bill via his widow, Byra, and his son Bo. 

Like his colleagues David Magee and Warren Howell, Bill Wreden 
published and/or co-published six or seven full-blown books, including 
the essential bibliography, John Muir, by William and Maymie Kimes. 
For the story of these books and that of the Peninsular bookstore’s pub- 
lishing effort, 77 toto, we refer you to Bo Wreden’s Findings: A Checklist of 
the Imprints of Willam P. Wreden (1990), compiled on the occasion of an 
eightieth birthday celebratory exhibition in the Donohue Room of the 
Gleeson Library at the University of San Francisco. (This pamphlet is, 
itself, in the new Wreden Ephemera Collection at The Club.) 

In his more than a half-century in the antiquarian book trade, William 
Wreden published about seventy-five sale catalogs, counting early 
mimeographed booklists. Naturally, not all of them are suitable for 
inclusion in The Club’s ephemera files on the basis of fine printing. But 
twenty-six of them do qualify, mostly for cover design or the contribu- 
tion of introductory material by experts. For example, Catalogue 24, 
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Science and Technology, bears a preface by Dr. Herbert M. Evans, a great 
collector. Number 28, Bibliography, has an introductory essay by 
Stanford University Librarian Nathan van Patten. 

Les fréres Grabhorn probably designed the covers for Catalogue 39, on 
The Far East, 44 on Botany, Hortculture..., and 45, The West, but, alas, 
these are “unsigned.” Bruce Bradley did the cover of 46, California and 
the West, and also 53, a general catalog gotten up for the ninth California 
Antiquarian Book Fair in Los Angeles in 1974. 

The covers of 49, Not in the Union Catalog; 50 and 54, British and 
American Fiction; and 51-52, Parts I and II of the Dr. William M. Fitzhugh, 
Jr. Library, ate all by Adrian Wilson, and 51 bears a foreword by the 
writer of this article. 

Grabhorn pressman and master of the Grace Hoper Press Sherwood 
Grover was the designer of the 55th, 56th, and 58th catalogs’ covers, the 
first being Part III of the Fitzhugh Library, the second treating Lloyd 
Emerson Siberell's Library, with a foreword by Dr. Lawrence S. ‘Thompson, 
and the last one being Paper, Private Presses, Printing. 

Glorious Deeds of Women!, with a preface by Bo Wreden, was Catalogue 
57, its cover designed by Jamie and Steve McLeod of the Clear Sky 
Press. ‘They also designed covers for 59-62 and 68, all general catalogs. 

Number 67 (1985) is a fine association item, From the Library of Leura 
Dorothy Bevis, graced by an introduction by her good friend, the late 
Ellen Shaffer of the Silverado Museum, &c. The cover design is by 
Arnold Olds. 

Amanda Kovattana designed more catalog covers in Wreden’s series 
than anyone else, seven in all. Five were general listings of sale books, 
70, 72-73, and 75-76, but 71 was on Voyages and Travels and 74 on Books 
About Books. 

In format, size, heft, and character, the collection’s items vary a good 
deal. Besides the bulky sale catalogs, they range from general and special 
(openings, changes of venue) bookshop announcements, some as small 
as postcards, to book promotions and prospectuses and Wreden family 
Christmas and New Year “cards,” one or two of them pamphlets or small 
broadsides. They represent sixteen years, and were commissioned from 
such presses as Grabhorn, Feathered Serpent, and Grace Hoper. 

There are among the many keepsakes a few broadsheets or broad- 
sides, some of them featuring poetry or witty quotations. Bibliography 
For Babes was handset by Bruce Bradley of the Bird in Hand Press and 
printed by Arlen Philpott at the ‘Tamal Land Press in 1966. California 
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Gold! is a large 1848 handbill reprinted by the Grabhorns. When Grog May 
Be Taken Medicinally was printed by Felicia Rice at the Moving Parts 
Press, Santa Cruz, in 1986. The Feathered Serpent Press of Don 
Greame Kelley and Susan Acker is represented in this oversize, single- 
sheet, category of fine printing by Omnium Gatherum (1988), a collection 
of chapbook-like quotes. Included is John Barrymore’s immortal advice 
to men on how to fight a woman—with one’s hat. “Grab it, and run!” 

There is even one bona fide poster, and a colorful—even psyche- 
delic—one, at that, recalling the startling renaissance of poster art in San 
Francisco during the heyday of hippies, Beats, and rock bands. It was 
apparently the brainstorm of Bo Wreden, rather than his father. ‘The art 
work is by Jim Blashfield, the lithography by Neal, Stratford and Kerr. 
According to one-time Wreden employee Sven Bruntjen, Bo’s poster 
was the talk of the convention during the 1967 meeting of the 
International League of Antiquarian Booksellers in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

There is also a single portfolio of loose pieces on James J. Guthrie’s 
Pear Tree Press and the acquisition of the Guthrie Collection by the 
Library of the University of California, Santa Barbara. 

Many of the collection’s keepsakes are souvenirs of the joint meetings 
of the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco and the Zamorano Club of 
Los Angeles, but the boozy historical society, E Clampus Vitus, is also 
represented. Some of these keepsakes, which comprise the real heart of 
the collection, are substantial pamphlets, of considerable research value. 
‘The Keepsake on Keepsakes, for example, by Duncan Olmsted and David 
Magee, is a useful bibliographical tool, a checklist of Roxburghe- 
Zamorano joint meeting keepsakes. Bo Wreden’s checklist of his 
father’s imprints is here, of course, along with Remuzniscences (1988) in 
which divers hands recall the good old days in Bill’s Burlingame, Palo 
Alto, and San Francisco shops. 

Also valuable are Sherwood and Katherine Grover’s Presses of the 
Grabhorn Press (1978) and Grant Dahistrom (at 75), done in 1977 by Jake 
Zeitlin and Ward Ritchie. Several pamphlets have to do with history, 
from Joaquin Miller’s How I Became Chief of the Scalplocks to this writer’s 
La Panza, a handsome 1960 Grabhorn, and Perpetual Motion and 
Emotion, a Grabhorn-Hoyem imprint of 1966. 

‘The above is just a sampling of the modest treasures to be found in 
The Club library’s latest acquisition. Incidentally, The Book Club is not 
alone in recognizing the value of print ephemera, so long neglected by 
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institutions and left to collectors of “paper” curiosities, who haunted 
antique, junk, and salvage shops as much as o. p. bookstores. The 
Library of Congress is now making up for lost time. For example, its 
Information Bulletin of May 29, 1995, carried an article on that library’s 
processing of a 1,400-item archive of European publishing ephemera. 
Here at The Club, just as at L.C., the acquisition of this kind of mater- 
ial, seemingly slight (in comparison to books), “enhances the library’s 
resources for the study of book and publishing history.” 


RICHARD H. DILLON 


Benefits of Membership in the Associates of 
The Stanford University Libraries 


Exhibits featuring rare books 
and archival materials. 


Workshops on book binding, 
printing, and preservation. 


Programs featuring Standord University faculty, 
information technology experts, 
book collectors, and internationally known authors. 


PUBLICATIONS ‘TOURS AND TRIPS LIBRARY ACCESS 
Call (415)723-9426 for information on the ASIL 
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You Can Access The Book Club Library Records 


SINCE A COMPLETE DATABASE exists for all the books and pamphlets 
in The Club’s library as well as for the printer and press entries for 
the ephemera collection, Club members may wish to know how 
they can access these records online from home. 

These records are in the RLIN online file, maintained by the 
Research Libraries Group, Inc. (RLG) of Mountain View. ‘The RLIN 
database provides bibliographic information in support of education, 
scholarship, and research. Users can search for books, periodicals and 
other serials, manuscripts, archives, recordings, and maps; searches can 
be made by author, title, subject, and often by designer, printer, press, 
occasionally by binder or illustrator. Besides Book Club materials, 
the RLIN database includes records of such libraries as Columbia, 
Michigan, Stanford, Yale, The Bancroft Library, the California 
Historical Society, the New York Public Library as well as all records 
of the English Short Title Catalogue covering 1473-1800 and listing 
extensive library holdings. 

‘To use this huge RLIN database, one opens an individual pre-paid 
account. For a minimum of $125, the pre-paid account provides credit 
for searches and connect time. Each search costs $0.90; there is no 
charge for displaying, printing, or downloading a search result. At the 
time that one signs up, RLG provides searching guides and cards and 
various other documents to help make use reasonably simple. 

Connection can be done in three ways: 1. Internet, to be arranged 
locally. ‘The RLG host computer is identified as rlg.stanford.edu for a 
half-duplex connection, or rlin.stanford.edu for a full-duplex connec- 
tion. RLG charges a host port fee of $2.00 per connect hour. 2. Direct 
dial, reached by dialing a local telephone number at Stanford. Long-dis- 
tance rates may apply. RLG charges a host port fee of $2.00 per connect 
hour. 3. CompuServe, a dial-up account which RLG can provide. 
Charges appear on the monthly RLG invoice: $9.95 per connect hour, 
plus an administrative charge of $55.00 for 12 months. 

At the end of each month, all charges for RLIN services will be 
deducted from the amount currently on deposit with RLG. If the 
account is closed, RLG returns the balance in any such deposit account 
upon receipt of the user’s written request. Further information on this 
use by individuals is readily available from ‘The RLIN Information 
Center, at phone 800-537-RLIN and by e-mail at bl.ric@rlg.stanford.edu. 
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Exhibition Notes 


New Hand Binders’ Display 

‘THE CLUB now possesses a small display case dedicated to the subject 
of binding. ‘The Hand Bookbinders of California have graciously con- 
tributed to the cost of the case and will mount displays in it. At present, 
it is graced by Eleanore Ramsey’s binding of Valenti Angelo, a gift to 
‘The Club from Honorary Member Duncan H. Olmsted, and our 1994 
Keepsake, “Hand Bookbinding in California.” (A description of this 
binding appears in “Gifts & Acquisitions.” 


Jack Maclean and Nancy Hoyt have recently mounted two exhibits in 
‘The Club’s rooms, both of which were greeted with much interest. 

From early January through mid-February, ‘The Club’s cases were 
filled with a wonderful variety of items on the subject of paper. From 
the Department of Special Collections of Stanford University Libraries 
came a monumental volume, Strange Papers, by Fred Siegenthaler 
(Muttenz, 1987). Of the 102 portfolios of paper samples, Club visitors 
were able to see a substantial array: Carrot paper, blue jeans paper, 
leather paper, bird of paradise paper, feather paper.... ‘Thanks to David 
C. Weber and Margaret Kimball for their help in arranging to lend us 
this fascinating book. 


Peter and Donna Thomas lent a fine sampling of their work. In gen- 
eral, Donna Thomas illustrates and Peter ‘Thomas makes the paper, but 
these two from Santa Cruz are multi-talented. Their books center on the 
making of paper: Beer Will Help Your Shake, an interview with ninety-two 
year old papermaker Harry Glanville, edited by Peter “Thomas, a collab- 
orative project with the Alembic Press; Bikupan: The story of a trip to visit 
a hand paper mill in Sweden, with a lit of history added for good measure; 
Shakespeare on Papermills; Celia Fiennes-A Record of Seventeenth Century 
Papermaking, and several others, all beautifully made and informative. 
We are grateful. 


Club Member Alan Dietch contributed a fascinating shelf of items 
from his collection, including a delicate octagon double dos-a-dos minia- 
ture, Master Papermakers; a “virtuoso solo performance” of a book, The 
Literature of Papermaking, 1390-1800, which Dard Hunter created in 
every sense of the word; and many others, including what Mr. Dietch 
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calls the plum of the collection, Matthias Koops’ 1801 Historical Account, 
the prized expanded second edition printed on paper made of straw. We 
thank Mr. Dietch for giving us a glimpse of these rarities. 


Finally, an anonymous lender provided two Hawaiian Kapa mal- 
lets, used to beat out bark pulp into distinctively “watermarked” 
bark-cloth paper—handsome if rather lethal-seeming implements 
which added to the exotic atmosphere of this memorable exhibition. 


Will Bradley Exhibit 





ON FEBRUARY 12, The Club presented work of Will Bradley from the 
collection of member David H. Elliott. Bradley, a pre-eminent 
American illustrator who did so much in the Art 
Nouveau style of the 1890s, also presided over his own 
press, designed, illustrated, and printed books for other 
publishers, worked as art director and editor of impor- 
tant twentieth-century magazines, and was 
o=™ active in the Hollywood film industry. 

DY) Toward the end of his long career (he died in California in 
TX! 1962), he was honored by the Huntington Library and the 
weed Rounce & Coffin Club. Influenced by William Morris, 
C Bradley made many convincing attempts to combine the 

sGem commercial with the beautiful. Into this category fall the 
many charming advertisements he created for Ault & 

Wiborg, an international manufacturer of printing inks; 
Mr. Elliott began his collection with these in honor of 
his father, who worked for the company. Many striking 
book covers and illustrated books, copies of the influ- 
ential Bradley His Book, and issues of The American Chap 
Book formed the major part of this stunning exhibit. 
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“Will Bradley’s T'wo Ideas for a $1000 House,” from a series in the 
Ladies Home Journal, offered a change of pace from the winsome bicy- 
clists and the rhythmic Beardsley-inspired floral decorations—and 
caused some sighs. We thank David Elliott once again for letting us 
share the rewards of his dedicated collecting. 
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When Club members receive this issue of QN-L, the annual Western 
Books Exhibit of the Rounce & Coffin Club will most likely be in our 
cases—it is to arrive April 1 and remain through April 26th; we look for- 
ward to seeing this year’s choices. ‘The Rounce & Coffin selections will 
be followed by an exhibition of the work of Kitty Marryatt. A compre- 
hensive exhibition of the work of the late and revered Ward Ritchie is 
also being planned. 
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In Memory of Ward Ritchie 





Late in 1995, Lawrence Clark Powell had what was to be his last meeting 
with his lifelong friend, Ward Ritchie. On the flight back to Tucson, realizing 
that an association that began in kindergarten in 1910 was nearing its end, 
Dr. Powell set down some recollections of their talk: 


I began by asking, “Have you a favorite among the thousand and 
more you have designed and printed? Do you see one as your biggest 
and bestr” His answer was a wan smile. “I never tried to doa biggest and 
best. There was always a job at hand and those ahead....” 

“What of the one hundred and eighteen books of yours that you chose 
for the show in the public library of San Juan Capistrano which later trav- 
eled around the state? Wasn’t there one of them you saw as your best if 
not biggest?” 

Again that smile. “Loved them all, Goose, even yours! Different 
problems, different solutions. I never saw myself competing with my 
peers, living or dead....” 

“Do you want to know what I regard as your best if not biggest? ...It’s 
one,” I went on, “in which you said thanks to Schmeid.” 

“Do you mean the Jeffers Apology for Bad Dreams?” 

“That’s pretty close, but it’s not the one I mean: ‘The little Peter Lum 
Quince, the XV Poems for the Heath Broom.” 

“That’s because of your influence on me, written when we were shar- 
ing a hotel room in Paris.” 

“T’m glad you recognize my influence! What have you learned from 
your peers?” 

“Much, if nothing specific.” 

“Did you influence any of them?” 

“T applauded Cleland for his use of flowers and for being our typo- 
graphical playboy. I think any influence I had was on the people and 
institutions I printed for, in helping upgrade their standards. My aim was 
to make them comfortable. Not to be rigid or wedded to any particular 
style or period. One I came to admire the most for all he did was Joe 
Blumenthal. We corresponded right up to his death.” 
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“Are you pleased with what I’ve called the few fair flowers of your 
Laguna Verdes, and for the poetry as much as the printing?” 

“You always were a romantic! My poetry improved with age, when I 
began to learn that living meant business. Marka’s death. The ones I 
wrote then. The new love for Gloria. Am I getting any better as a poet?” 

“You always were good, Quince.” 

‘Time came for me to leave. No tears from either of us. 

“So long, Richman.” 

“So long, Goose. You call me. Your nickel now. I keep track.” 

The Book Club of California is grateful to Lawrence Clark Powell for 
these remembrances of his friend. 

Ward Ritchie died on January 24, 1996, in his ninety-first year. His 
association with The Club began in the mid-1930s, when he became a 
member and printed a part of the 1933-34 Keepsake. The Ward Ritchie 
Press printed seven books for The Club, beginning with Cato's Moral 
Distichs in 1939, and Ward himself designed five more books and con- 
tributed to a further two. In February of 1994, ‘The Club was honored to 
display some of Ward’s recent work, together with that of Gloria Stuart, 
his devoted friend and collaborator. 

‘Tom Andrews of the California Historical Society wrote to Ward last 
December: Remember, you are dearly loved, Ward Ritchie. We will all miss him. 





Gifts ¢s Acquisitions 


IN 1980, The Club purchased a copy of Literary San Francisco, the 
great book by Lawrence Ferlinghetti and Nancy Peters, published by 
City Lights and Harper & Row. Apparently the price of the review 
was the loss of this then “easily replaceable” book. It has recently 
taken us several months to find another copy, and the price today is 
almost three times the cost of the original. It still is an important book 
for our library, and we are glad to shelve it once again. To supplement 
this acquisition, your Librarian has given his copy of the 33 rpm 
record, Sau Francisco Poets, recording the voices of eight of our most 
famous Beat Generation poets. 
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Through Ann Whipple, the library now owns the “last word” on 
‘Toni Savage, who was so much a part of our Quarterly News-Letter for 
his contributions; his fantastic private printing and publishing were 
done under the names “Phoenix Broadsheets,” “Orcut,” “New Broom 
Private Press,” or simply “Toni Savage of Leicester, England.” Tomi 
Savage is an unusual 32-page cloth-bound book, one of only forty 
copies, written and illustrated by Toni’s friend and sometimes associ- 
ate, Rigby Graham. Seven engravings of different aspects of Toni’s life 
as a printer were made from Rigby’s drawings done over a period of 
years but only engraved after Toni’s death in early 1995. Four are in 
black only, and the other two are in two colors. (All these engravings 
are noted and dated on the page before the colophon.) ‘These seven 
engravings do not include the two-color posthumous portrait 
engraved by Rigby and sent as a gift to The Club when Toni died; 
visitors may recall seeing it displayed here for several weeks. 

We must also comment on the engraving made by Rigby for the 
cover. It is clearly labelled “Bellini,” and Rigby writes: “Toni started 
life as a singer...and had gone to Italy, eventually becoming a princi- 
pal tenor at the Teatro la Fenice in Venice, where he sang under the 
name of Antonio Salvarezza. He...was befriended by Gigli [one of the 
foremost tenors of his time]...and he remained in contact until Gigli’s 
death.” Toni, a Je/-canto tenor, claimed that Bellini was his favorite 
composer. Unfortunately, a bout with tuberculosis caused the loss of 
one lung and, later, part of another, thus virtually finishing Tont’s 
singing career, at least for any serious operatic work. Occasionally, 
Toni did perform for friends in private recitals. 

Toni’s career as a printer began in 1961 with his Pandora Press. 
This is an important book for ‘The Club in its survey of a remarkable 
man who became a regular contributor to The Club for over twenty 
years. Our sincere thanks to Ann for finding the book and securing it 
without anyone’s knowledge. 

We were pleasantly surprised and pleased that Mrs. ‘Toni Savage 
(Cynthia) will continue, with her daughter Athena, to “carry on” ‘Tont’s 
gifts to The Club. With her letter, she enclosed five examples of her 
“Fenice Broadsides” and six examples of charming poems, one of which 
is by Club Member Alix Weisz and two of which are decorated with 
illustrations by Rigby Graham. ‘Two others are uncommonly well hand- 
colored: the poem “Whatever” by Paul Humphrey with a drawing by 
Robert R. Tilling, R.I., and the other, “Nocturn,” by Elliott Howard; 
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both of these were produced by Cynthia A. Savage of Leicester. We 
have made a special folder to contain this new Savage family enterprise. 
We welcome with enthusiasm Toni’s wife, Cynthia, and daughter 
Athena, continuing contributors. 


The 1994 ATypel Conference that was held in San Francisco has 
given us another reason to say “thanks.” Our first, noted in our last 
issue, was the exposé of the origin of The Times New Roman type- 
face, an unhappy experience to all noted type authorities. But this 
second is much happier. From Adobe Systems, Inc., of Mountain 
View, California, we have received an outstanding soft-covered folio, 
Adobe Jenson: A Contemporary Revival. ‘This well-produced and 
researched 42-page book details their “new multiple typeface family 
based on the original types of Nicolas Jenson and Ludovico degli 
Arrighi.” This gift was occasioned by their pre-released version of the 
type to Jonathan Clark, who used the type for the first time in our 
Hand Bookbinding in California, ‘Vhe Club’s 1994 Keepsake. They 
asked permission to include a picture of the Keepsake in the 
February 1996 issue of Font & Function—permission we were happy 


The Bookstall 


Fine Books tn all Subjects 
570 Sutter St., San Francisco, California 94102 
Located just two blocks up Sutter St. from The Book Club of California 


We look forward to greeting Book Club Members or 
we are happy to addtst you tn finding the book you dedtre. 


BY PHONE OR MAIL 


Mon-Sat 11-6 Phone: (415) 362-6353 Fax (415) 362-1503 


Requests are being taken for our current catalogues: 
* FINE PRESS BOOKS 
* CHILDREN’S AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
* HISTORY OF SCIENCE LISTS 
or let us know your area of interest. 


Henry and Loutse Moises, PROPRIETORS 
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The Club has just received a most interesting book from the Sixth 
Street Press in Fresno, California. The accompanying letter notes: “I 
am sending you the enclosed copy of our newly published book, 
Abundant Harvest, because it is both a piece of Pacific Coast History 
and an example of something relatively new in the book printing 
industry.” Sharon Young, the writer, is indeed right. This 186-page 
elongated (8 1/4” by 11”) book tells the story of the fifteen-year-old 
Vineyard Farmers Market in Fresno. It records interviews with forty 
growers and also contains 36 pages of interesting recipes, as well as a 
list of farmers markets, resources, and a bibliography. 

The book is well designed, apparently by Donna Locati, who has dec- 
orated it throughout with attractive pen sketches. She has also con- 
tributed eight pages of exquisite loose watercolor drawings, one used as 
an almost wraparound for the cover, printed on “laminated corn paper.” 
‘The text itself is printed in soy-based ink on acid-free kenaf-plant 
paper. (In Fresno, this may well be revolutionary, but we have been 
informed that the Los Angeles 7imes has used soy-based inks for quite 
a while.) Those interested may write to the Press at 3943 North Sixth 
Street, Fresno, CA 93726 for this $20.00 item; it is best to first request 
their well-printed announcement, which lists the extraordinary number 
(some 24) of California county sales tax rates.... 


I can help you with your cataloging needs. 


I OFFER THE FOLLOWING SERVICES: 
CATALOGING OF 
Books, Records & Manuscripts 
for insurance, personal or 
bookselling purposes. 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


770 El Camino Del Mar 
San Francisco, CA 94121 


PHONE (415) 221-7707 REFERENCES AVAILABLE 
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From the Private Libraries Association we have just received their 
large, well-printed quarto, The Book Illustrations of Orlando Jewett by 
Frank Broomhead. The origin of this work was a slight book on Jewett 
as an artist by Harry Carter, published by Oxford University Press in 
1962. Here, thirty-three years later, is the first book on Orlando Jewett 
as a wood-engraver. The author, a bibliophile and collector of Jewett’s 
work, allows that the Carter book was the first to recognize a “forgotten” 
Victorian artist and wood-engraver. Well and good, but.... 


In researching Jewett, we found no reference except in another slight 
book (about the size of Carter’s), Victorian Book Illustration, the Technical 
Revolution, by Geoffrey Wakeman. Here he says that “Orlando Jewett 
and Edmund Evans were more typical wood-engravers than were the 
Dalziel Brothers.” Unfortunately, the Dalziel Brothers (two of seven 
sons, all artists) were too well known and exploited their own work with 
every opportunity...and are too often plugged today by dealers. ‘The four 
bibliographies we checked were: A History of Book Illustration by David 
Bland, 1958; Victorian Illustrated Books by Percy Muir, 1971; History of 
Printing in Britain by Colin Clair, 1965; and Annals of Printing by Barry 
and Poole, 1966. But anyone can now see that Orlando Jewett was a 
most skilled engraver—his finer examples are unequaled, especially in 
the section on Devices and Bookplates. he careful printing of this 
book by W. S. Maney & Sons, Ltd., of Leeds, is excellent. ‘This study 
of a long-forgotten artist and a superb wood-engraver will have a happy 


home in our reference library. 
ALBERT SPERISEN 


‘The Club has just purchased The Ladies Printing Bee, a companion to 
our other volume printed by many women printers, The Children’s 
Sampler. The work is by thirty-nine printers using everything from no 
presses to Vandercooks, with very interesting results. ‘This little treasure 
is a project of Club member Jules Remedios Faye of the Street of 
Crocodiles Letterpress Printery in Sedro Woolley, Washington. It is an 
example of the letterpress printing being done in a wide variety of places 
and hence is an excellent guide to current work all over the country. 


BARBARA LAND 
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On the occasion of his ninetieth birthday, Duncan Olmsted presented 
to The Club a copy of Valenti Angelo: Author. Illustrator. Printer, which was 
printed for The Club in 1976 by Andrew Hoyem. This copy was bound 
by Eleanore Ramsey, who has given us a description of the binding: 


Book covered in grey french cape morocco with orange french cape 
morocco spine using a laminated board structure. Front cover tooled 
with a medallion designed by Valenti Angelo. The medallion includes 
Valenti Angelo's initials tooled in gold with onlays of blue and orange 
leathers on a blind-tooled (floral) background. Top edge gilded; 
embroidered headbands, titled in gold, marbled paper doublures, grey 
fly leaves. Chemise and slipcase edged with french cape. Valenti 
Angelo's original drawing for Duncan Olmsted mounted into rear of 
book. Bound 1995 by Eleanore Ramsey. 


Thanks, again, to Duncan Olmsted for this enduring gift and to 
Eleanor Ramsey for these details about her lovely work. 


Serendipity 





LAST APRIL, Charles Mould, Secretary of the Bodleian Library, spoke 
at a memorable Public Program on the topic of “Music at Oxford: 
Manuscripts, Music & Instruments.” We learn from the Summer 1995 
Newsletter of the American Friends of the Bodleian that Mr. Mould 
planned to retire in September of 1995. ‘The high point of his trip to the 
United States was “a glorious half hour spent playing 1940s hits on the 
piano in the cocktail lounge of the Queen Mary during the happy hour.” 
We all enjoyed meeting Mr. and Mrs. Mould and hearing his talk; we 
realize that we cannot compete with authentically tickle-able ivories, 
but we hope that the Moulds will visit us again now that they have more 
time and frequent-flier miles. 

A recent gift of older issues of QN-L and Keepsakes from bookseller- 
member Richard Persoff prompts us to remind members that some of 
these publications are available for purchase; if you are interested in 
filling out your collection, please contact ‘The Club staff. 
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We have received news of Servi Textus: The Servants of the Text, a 
conference on the history and tradition of the book arts to be held July 
10-14, 1996, at the Hill Monastic Manuscript Library, Saint John’s 
University. The emphasis will be on “the interaction among the scholar, 
the collector, and the calligraphic artist.” Many eminent international 
figures will lecture and participate in discussions, among them Club 
member Bernard Rosenthal of Berkeley. In addition to the symposium, 
there will be an exhibit of contemporary calligraphic art by several hands. 
For more information: Hill Monastic Manuscript Library, Servi ‘Textus, 
P. O. Box 7300, Saint John’s University, Collegeville, MN 56321-7300; 
telephone (612) 363-3514; fax (612) 363-3222. 


Oak Knoll Books, New Castle, Delaware, that lively center of every- 
thing bibliographic, sends news of Oak Knoll Fest 1995: A Day of Book 
Arts, held on October 7, 1995. Ian Mortimer spoke about his prize-win- 
ning Ormamented Types, and some twenty small presses from the United 
Kingdom and around the United States displayed their work. The fest 
also included book-arts demonstrations, signings, and sales of books, 
prints, and ephemera. Oak Knoll plans a 1996 edition of the Fest and 
hopes that Club members will visit—a note of the date will appear in a 
future issue of QN-L. 


Club members may be interested to know that single copies of Avts & 
Méners du Livre, the French journal of the book arts whose special sub- 
scription offer appeared in our last issue, may be had at Café de la 
Presse, at the corner of Bush Street and Grant Avenue. This nearby café 
offers foreign newspapers and magazines, not to mention espresso and 
onion soup.... 





Clected to Membership 


New Sustaining Members Address 


Karen Bowden 
M.D. 

George T’.. Brady, Jr. 
‘Tyrone H. Cannon 
Richard J. Elkus 


New Regular Members 


David Dieckmann 
Robert E. Duffy 
Ruth Ellis 

Ronald L. Helm 
Tim Hill 

Julia Houdek 
William Kostura 
Michael Kowalewski 
Steve Sloan 


Peter Steelquist 
Michael S. ‘Turrini 
Robert Young, Jr. 


La Jolla 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Mateo 


Los Banos 

Los Angeles 

Gold River 

El Dorado Hills 
Lahaina, HI 
Desert Hot Springs 
San Francisco 
Northfield, MN 
Los Angeles 


San Diego 
Vallejo 


Sacramento 


Elected to Honorary Membership 


Albert Shumate, M.D. 


The following member has transferred from Regular to 
Patron Member status: 


Carol P. Grossman 


San Francisco 


Boulder, CO 
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Sponsor 
John C. Carson, 


Richard H. Dillon 
Paul F. Birkel 
Karl Vollmayer 


Robert Haines, Jr. 
Stephen A. Weeks 
Vincent J. Lozito 
Vincent J. Lozito 
Madeleine Rose 
Earl Emelson 
Ann Whipple 
Kevin Starr 
Clark Library, 
UCLA 
Peter Hanff 
Alfred W. Newman 
Vincent J. Lozito 
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First Editions * Association Copies « Manuscripts 
English, American & Continental Literature 
Press Books ¢ Illustrated Books © Fine Bindings 


126 POST STREET, SUITE 407 SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 
PHONE: 415-981-4100 FAX: 415+981°8935 


HOURS: 10-5:30 Monday through Friday 12-4 Saturday 


“Now Open 
GOLDWASSER €& WILKINSON BOOKS, INC. 


486 GEARY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 
415*292°4698 
RARE AND INTERESTING BOOKS IN MANY FIELDS 


HOURS: 11 to 6 Tuesday - Wednesday; 11 to 7 Thursday through Saturday 


